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AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 



of morning youth, matronly in prudent stepping, the 
ethereal breezes of liberty waving with loving touch her 
tresses — she is — no one seeing her doubts — the queen, 
the conqueror, the mistress, the teacher of coming ages. 
To her keeping the Creator has intrusted a great continent, 
whose shores two oceans lave, rich in all nature's gifts, 
embosoming precious and useful minerals, fertile in soil, 
salubrious in air, beauteous in vesture. For long centur- 
ies had He held in reserve this region of his predilection, 
awaiting the propitious moment in humanity's evolutions 
to bestow it on men, when men were worthy to possess it. 
Her children have come from all countries, bearing with 
them the ripest fruit of thought, labor and experience. 
Adding thereto high inspirations and generous impulses, 
they have built up a new world of humanity. This world 
embodies the hopes, the ambitions, the dreamings of 
humanity's priests and seers. To its daring in the race 
of progress, to its offerings at the shrine of liberty there 
seems to be no limit, and yet prosperity, order, peace 
spread over its vast area their sheltering wings. 

The nation of the future ! Need I name it ? Your 
hearts quiver loving it. 

" My country, 'tis of thee 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Oftheelsing." 

We commemorate the discovery of America 400 years 
ago. Behold the crowning gift to humanity from Colum- 
bus, whose caravels plowed ocean's uncertain billows in 
search of a great land, and from the all-ruling Providence 
whose wisdom and mercy inspired and guided the immor- 
tal Genoese mariner — the United States of America ! 



MR. BAJER'S VICTORY. 

The resolution introduced by Hon. Frederick Bajer 
into the Danish Parliament on the 19th of October, pro- 
posing that Denmark vote its adhesion to the principle of 
permanent treaties of arbitration and reply favorably to 
the invitation of the United States to enter into such a 
treaty with the latter, and further that similar treaties be 
sought with other nations and especially with other 
Northern kingdoms, was passed by the Danish Folkething 
on the 21st of November by a vote of 35 to 20. 

The resolution was strongly opposed by the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. He said : 

" If a permanent arbitral treaty should comprise all 
kinds of political difficulties, involving serious diplomatic 
controversies as well as light disagreements, it must have 
at its command military power in order to show its 
authority. But here we are not talking about great con- 
troversies ; it is but minor disputes which the United 
States aims at settling by way of arbitration. In view 
of this circumstance, the bill loses, in a considerable 
degree, its artificial polish. If put to practice, the 
proposed measures instead of simplifying would compli- 
cate the present condition. Moreover, they would be 
seriously effective in engendering diplomatic animosity, 
and they would compel a series of questions as to when 
and where arbitration should be applied. They would 
also stimulate disagreements as to principles. It is 
therefore not surprising that no European Government 
has accepted the American offer. If Denmark should 



accept it, European Governments would be apt to take 
the view that we are overestimating our political impor- 
tance. As to negotiating with the other Scandinavian 
kingdoms for the establishment of similar treaties, I 
think it practically superfluous, if they decline the 
American note. I am, however, inclined to the belief 
that any difficulty between the Scandinavian countries 
can be satisfactorily settled without resort to arbitration. 
I am therefore unable to accept the proposal of our 
honored member of the House (Bajer) . This, of course, 
does not necessarily prevent the Government from favor- 
ing the thought of arbitration as a means of preserving 
peace." 

Mr. Bajer answered with great ability the speeches 
made by the Minister of Foreign Affairs and General 
Thomson, members of the Landsthing. Referring 
briefly to the excellent constitution of the Swiss republic, 
the speaker showed that the three smallest cantons, 
Schwytz, Uri and Unterwalden, in the year 1291 laid the 
foundation of what grew to be the Helvetian confedera- 
tion, and he applied this argument to show that small 
countries are specially qualified to take the lead in the 
peace movement, they having everything to gain and noth- 
ing to lose by it. Mr. Bajer emphasized the advisability 
of there being established arbitral treaties between the 
Scandinavian kingdoms. There had been many a bloody 
war between them, and what has happened may happen 
again. Among later difficulties he alluded to the pilot 
question of 1890. He said that he thought the minister 
had forgotten to read the American treaty, as he spoke of 
the ludicrousness of nations making an alliance "for. 
time and eternity," while the treaty really proposes a 
period of twenty years, at the expiration of which any 
State desirous of discontinuing can do so. Mr. Bajer took 
up another thread of his argument with these words: 
" Our honored minister remarked that the treaty comprised 
only minor matters, and that it omitted great controver- 
sies. Indeed, it is a matter difficult to determine whether 
a controversy is great or small, but experience shows that 
greater and greater difficulties are submitted to arbitration, 
and that the parties accept the judgment of arbitrators. 
Things which we find cannot be decided by arbitration to- 
day, may be so settled after a few years, for the scope of 
arbitration is widening rapidly. A great question has 
almost always been a small one in the beginning. Accord- 
ingly we should check disputes before they increase and 
become serious ; we should face disagreements as early 
as possible, instead of waiting, as we do now, till 
they face us, because we have no permanent treaty for 
reference. So we wait. It takes some time to prepare 
the treaty. Meanwhile small questions have grown to be 
great ones. Now the matter is like a raging epidemic ; if 
not checked in the beginning it diffuses itself with terrible 
swiftness, and then it is difficult to overcome. Most posi- 
tively, I venture to say, we need permanent treaties. 
That a matter is put on file for subsequent debate is indeed 
a sort of solution, which is sometimes adopted in private 
life as well as in parliament. A treaty, however, does not 
prevent the use of experimental measures for the early re- 
conciliation of parties ; its purpose is to meet controversies 
which such measures fail to adjust. But permanent trea- 
ties warrant the neutrality of arms till all means of bring- 
ing about peaceful settlement are exhausted. 

" That treaty laws might give rise to new controversial 
questions I admit, as I admit that an amendment of posi- 
tive law might stimulate difference in opinion as to itsdefi- 
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nite propriety. But for this reason we do not indeed 
cease to make laws. On the contrary, we take pains to 
make them as perfect as possible, and therefore permanent 
treaties are to be preferred, as they are continually avail- 
able for improvement and perfection, while occasional 
treaties are liable to hurried arrangement aud insufficient 
consideration . To fix laws of arbitration peri- 
odically upon the demand of clients would be like waiting 
to fix a law for theft till theft was committed, and then 

dropping the law after having passed the sentence 

. . We want law to bear upon governments as it bears 
upon citizens. We misunderstand the matter if we think 
this would undermine the sovereignty of governments. 
On the contrary, it serves to establish it on a much surer 
foundation." 



THE BISHOP OF DURHAM'S CHARGE. 

The Bishop of Durham (Dr. Wescott), in a recent 
charge to the clergy of the Archdeaconry of Auckland, at 
Bishop Auckland, England, devoted a portion of his 
speech to the subject of International Peace. No more 
important recent utterance has been made on the subject. 
Following is the substance of what he said : 

As the nation is a whole made up of classes, so the race 
is a whole made up of nations. This conception is at last 
coming into prominence in the fulness of time. The 
glory of a nation, like the glory of a citizen or of a class, 
lies not in supremacy but in service. A nation is great 
when it fulfils its office, and enables other nations to fulfil 
theirs. There is need of the same self-repressive, and yet 
self-ennobling, devotion among peoples, as among men, 
for their highest development. 

At length we can see, in a long retrospect, that in spite 
of checks and delays, the whole movement of life is to- 
wards a Federation of Civilized Nations, preparatory to 
the civilization and federation of all. As we look back, 
we cannot fail to notice that the social instinct which be- 
longs to man, as man, has found satisfaction from time 
to time in widening circles, in the family, the tribe, the 
nation. The largest sphere of fellowship still remains to 
be occupied, the race. In the last century two Continen- 
tal Revolutions marked stages in the progress towards this 
largest communion of men. In the Revolution of 1789 
individualism found its final expression. The inheritance 
from the past was lightly swept aside. Men were regard- 
ed as equal units, and a vague cosmopolitanism was taken 
to represent the feeling of the brotherhood of mankind. 
In such impoverishment of our powers and our endow- 
ments there could be no satisfaction ; and in 1848 there 
was the beginning of a prolonged effort to secure for each 
people the possession of its full treasure, with a view to 
rendering its full service. The movement was essentially 
a movement of Nationalities, and modern Europe is the 
result. 

Now we are reaching out to yet another change, through 
which the nations of Western Europe will, as I believe, be 
united in a close confederation, and continue to bring all 
the resources which they have gathered through their his- 
tory to the service of the race. We understand and ac- 
knowledge, as never before, that nations, no less than 
men and classes, in spite of all the disturbances of selfish 
ambition, must suffer together and rejoice together ; that 



each nation has its unique endowment and establishes its 
greatness by the fulfilment of its mission ; that each is 
debtor to all alike by what it has received and by what it 
owes. I know the difficulties which stand in the way of 
such a confederation, the temptations of pride and rivalry 
which distract popular feeling, the inheritance of past 
errors and crimes which perplexes the policy of statesmen. 
But if Christendom is filled with one desire, I cannot but 
believe that God will fulfil the purpose which He inspires. 
The sincere aspiration of one generation becomes the sure 
possession of the next. If the thought of international 
concord is welcomed, the most powerful nations will recog- 
nize, as calm students recognize, that there is true strength 
and glory in generosity ; and then, when they have put 
aside traditional jealousies through the stronger sense of 
a common duty, we shall see them islanded by neutral 
zones in untroubled security. 

For Englishmen there is an object which is still nearer. 
Recent experience seems to show that a general Arbitra- 
tion Treaty with America is within a measurable distance. 
There are hopes, like prophecies, which fulfil themselves. 
Such a hope as this we are bound as Christians to cherish. 
We can all at least take care, that, within the range of 
our influence, no idle, or hasty, or petulant word, no un- 
generous judgment, shall mar it. The stable friendship 
of the English-speaking peoples would go far to assure 
the Peace of the world. 

The development of moral ideas, as I have said already, 
encourages us, no less than the progress of society, to 
look for the extinction of war. Little by little, men have 
extended ever farther the claims of just consideration. 
A stranger is no longer an enemy. We have ceased to 
wish that other peoples should be like ourselves, and 
honor their differences. Wars of conquest are universal- 
ly condemned. The Decalogue is held to have a national 
application. As men have been gathered in wider fellow- 
ship, sympathy has grown to match. But it is said that 
the discipline which comes through military service, and 
the sacrifices which are required for a campaign, bring 
vigor to nations not unworthy of the price ; and that the 
sufferings of war are perferable to the torpor of cowardly 
and selfish indulgence. But torpor is not Peace. Peace 
calls for sacrifices as great as war, and offers fields for 
equal heroism. Peace demands courage of body and soul 
for the accomplishment of its works, and kindles enthusi- 
asm by the prospect of new victories. 

It is said again that, if we substitute arbitration for 
war, arbitration may miscarry. It is enough to reply that 
we have no security that an appeal to arms will establish 
a just claim. There is indeed no more reason to suppose 
that right as right will triumph in war than in a wager of 
battle. Moreover, in a national controversy the question 
of right is rarely of easy decision. It is certainly not 
likely to be decided justly by " the crude, cold, cruel 
arbitrament " of war. And when once the contest is be- 
gun, our own experience will tell us that we think more of 
the establishment of our own will, than of the determina- 
tion of the merits of the controversy. We pray for victory 
and not for the victory of righteousness. We resolve, it 
may be, to be generous if we succeed, but we must first 
establish our superiority by success. Generosity in such 
a temper is a tribute to self-assertion and not to justice. 
If justice is indeed the supreme aim of those who engage 
in a national dispute, the most imperfect tribunal, which 

Continued on page 17. 



